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THE INFLUENCE OF THE STORY-BOOK. 


In all ages and in all lands, the art of narrating 
a story by word of mouth or by the ready pen has 
been practised; and a few individuals among 
the rest of mankind have been gifted with this 
faculty, which they have exercised in preparing 
food for the fancy of their hearers or readers 
in fable, epic, or the modern novel. These few 
are akin to the artist who differs from the mere 
portrait-painter. The last-named can produce a 
resemblance which may be perfect in light and 
shade, and even in expression; but though this 
may give us pleasure, it does not stir in us the 
admiration that we award to one who can pro- 
duce a situation calling forth our emotions. The 
faculty which is able to produce this is much 
more rarely met with. 

A well-told tale is as rare as a perfect day; it 
is the result of happy influences, and, like a well- 
developed man or woman, requires favourable cir- 
cumstances for its development. It owes much 
of its interest to the language used in telling it, 
and the skill with which it is illustrated, as in 
the plays of Shakspeare. The plots of many 
of these plays are not original; but the way in 
which the author has made, from what were 
originally but phantoms, galleries of life-like 
figures, is a striking proof of his power. A 
similar effect is often produced by writers of tales, 

It shows great merit in a story when the inci- 
dents of it linger long in the memory. Silas 
Marner, by George Eliot, is a remarkable instance 
of this quality, Any one who has read this tale 
must have noted the ease with which each inci- 
dent may be recalled, even a long time after it has 
been read ; and this characteristic seems to result 
from its being free from superfluous matter, from 
the way in which the main incidents are grouped, 
and from the beauty and simplicity of the 
tout ensemble. 

Love and war, with the troubles resulting there- 
from, form the materials of most of the ancient 
stories; while the situations of the modern 
novels are the results of complicated difficulties 


incident to a more advanced stage of civilisation. 
Life abounds in incidents for the modern tale- 
writer. There are many people who confine their 
generosity to what they consider their own class, 
and who spend time and money in deeds of 
charity, yet think nothing of wounding the feel- 
ings of those a little beneath them in rank. They 
are kind after their own fashion, but would 
sacrifice their dearest friends rather than lose 
an inch of their hard-won social station. Such 
people are common both in real life and in novels, 
and when the story of their doings is well told 
it excites in the reader much interest. 

- To read a good story has a similar effect to 
spending a few hours in pleasant company; it 
cheers and relieves the mind ; the small troubles 
that may have vexed us lose their hold upon 
us; and when we return to them, we are so 
refreshed and invigorated by the action of 
change, that they weigh but lightly upon us. 
Sometimes an incident recalls to our memories 
some of the pleasures and pains of that brief 
season of early youth of which we all like to 
prolong the remembrance. Stories from other 
lands have a great charm for young people 
and children; there is for them the novelty 
of learning about foreign customs, and seeing 
that human nature is alike in its deep experi- 
ences, under very different outward ways and 
manners. 

The beauty of many simple stories, some of 
them of a past age, yields us as much wonder 
and admiration as the more lengthy and artistic 
compositions of to-day, from which they differ 
as the wild-flower does from the more gorgeous 
production of the hothouse. Thus the bloom of 
the common furze, with its outer petals protected 
with down, and its brilliant yellow colour set 
off by dark prickly foliage, well repays close 
inspection. So does a homely story. We have 
many of them in the world’s literature. We 
will mention a few, without regard to order of 
merit. There are the English Vicar of Wakefield 


by Nathaniel Hawthorne ; the German Undine; 


and Robinson Crusoe; some of the American tales 4 
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and for the young, Elizabeth, or the Evziles o 
Siberia and others that blossom 
uage. 
gen modern novel writers, we sometimes 
meet with one who can sketch out the plot of 
a story, but cannot fill in the finer details. A 
story, like a statue, may be rough-hewn, or it 
may be carved and finished by the patient toil 
of the skilled artist. There is. nothing to object 
to in a rough-hewn story ; we know of one or 
two that we should be sorry not to have read. 
Our objection is to one in which the details are 
not filled-in in a consistent manner, and in which 
the characters are made to act as we feel no 
real persons would act. This kind of tale is 
often hastily produced by the fashionable novelist ; 
but it is soon forgotten, and cannot take a lasting 
a in literature. ea please in some cases, 
ore the taste is acquired for. better productions ; 
as a youth, before he has learnt to draw, may 
be attracted by a gaily painted picture, in which, 
after he has gained some knowledge of art, he 
finds many defects. 

We meet in books with all sorts of people 
pictured for our amusement. Almost all classes 
of society have had among them some one who 
has portrayed the incidents and characters that 
grow out of different social conditions, as most 
of our best stories are the results of the writers’ 
— experience of life. Thackeray, who had 
ived among the aristocracy, has dispelled many 
an illusion as to their freedom from vulgar faults, 
in pictures that we feel are almost as truthful 
as reflections in a mirror. Dickens and Mrs 
Gaskell have shown us that there are subjects 
of interest even amid the flats and plains of 
humble life, and display to us as exciting scenes 
as we meet with among the t. Mrs Gaskell 
began to exercise her talent for writing through 
the want of an absorbing occupation to abate 
the feeling of loneliness caused by the death 
of a child. Exercisi this talent benefits 
the writer as well as the reader, by affording 
scope for the higher faculties. In George Eliot’s 
series of tales we see the different degrees of 
middle-class country-life drawn with skill both 
as to general effect and minute detail, especially 
in her earlier works ; the later ones often contain 
too much philosophical matter; this sometimes 
breaks the interest of the story. 

ae in the country who have long uninter- 
rupted winter evenings appreciate the sensation 


novel to an extent that those who live a 


more real excitements of London or other e 
towns can hardly realise. To the latter, life is 
seen to be full of touching experiences, and they 
are familiar with the reverses of fortune. And 
sometimes situations in novels that are intended 
to rouse great emotion, do not appear to them 
to be so real: they are quicker to detect their 
extravagance and inconsistency, than the less expe- 
rienced dwellers in country places. 

Who that has watched a young girl absorbed 
in the reading of a story-book, her face beam- 
ing with genuine emotion ; or a boy leaving for 
a time the rough vee that boys delight in, for 
a tale of peril and adventure, is not thankful to 
the writer for providing our young friends with 
so much innocent amusement, to fill up what 
would be otherwise vacant hours, and to supply 
the need of the young for something different 


from the ordinary every-day wants of life—a 
want that shows itself in their dreams of future 
travel and adventure—and to put before them 
heroic ideals for their imitation? And when some- 
times we who are grown up have spent half an 
hour of an evening talking with a friend and 
recalling old favourite tales, are we not glad that 
we have a subject of such interest to talk about? 
We feel that impressions more lasting than perish- 
able ink and paper have been left upon our 
minds; and we are thankful for the time that 
we have snatched from the more practical duties 
of life, to indulge our love for that fascinatin 
class of literature which comes under the h 

of fiction. We learn to value the presence of the 
novelist amid life’s scenes, as we should the one 
guest at a party of pleasure to whom, among 
the many that contribute to our entertainment, 
we owe the most, and who gives enjoyment alike 
to old and young. To make another comparison : 
reading a story which depicts life in unaccus- 
tomed forms, is like a visit to a spot where 
nature displays rare and uncommon beauty, and 
wild-flowers bloom of varied hues, delighting us 
all the more because they do not develop their 
fragrance in the grimy town where our working 
hours are spent. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 
CHAPTER XXX.—NOT TO BE RESPLICED. 


On the modern stage, when persons have to dis- 
appear or merge to be removed without inter- 
ruption of scenes, a steam or smoke is raised, or 
veils of imperceptible gauze are let down, behind 
which the requisite operations can be performed 
unobserved by the spectators. Similar appliances 
have been in use on the social stage tor many 
enerations to disguise what we do not wish to 
5 seen, It was so on this occasion. The move- 
ment of social entertainment went on uninter- 
rupted; the gentlemen came from their wine ; 
the tea was handed round ; ladies sang and per- 
formed on the piano ; Lady Brentwood had agree- 
able things to say to all her guests; the smoke 
of small-talk and the veil etiquette screened the 
unpleasant episode which had just been enacted, 
and which had created some disturbance. 

The hostess herself knew no particulars, and 
she was careful to ask no questions. When Jose- 
phine reappeared, she covered her embarrassment 
cleverly by thanking her for having fetched her 
music, and insisting on her taking her place at 
the piano and giving the company one of her 
charming songs. Josephine went to her port- 
folio and took out the first piece fhat met her 
hand without particularly noticing what it was. 
She knew ectly all the pieces she had put 
together, and there needed no choosing where 
music is used not as a delectation, but as a cover 
to the voices of talkers. When she took her 

lace on the stool and unfolded the paper, she 
ound that she had selected the mermaid’s song 
from Oberon. She struck the first chords list- 
lessly, and then regretted that she had taken 
this piece, for with the air came over her the 
recollection of the lightship and of Dicky Cable’s 
whistle, ‘I will never, never sing it again, she 


RICHARD CABLE. 451 
thought as she closed it. ‘That is the last of | had happened; he seemed to have divined all. 
the Mermaid.’ As she descended from the carriage, and he gave 

Next day, Lady Brentwood persuaded Jose- | her his hand, he said: ‘Take care—no resplicing 
phine and her father to prolong their visit over | of cut Cables.’ In no other way did he allude to 


another night. There was a garden-party that 
afternoon, and another dinner in the evening, 
when a very musical acquaintance, a man who 
wrote critiques in some of the papers, a man 
steeped in Wagner to the chin, was coming ; and 
Josephine, os her host, would be sure to like 
to meet him and discuss Wagner with him and 
the merits of her favourite Weber. Josephine 
was a heretic ; she despised Mendelssohn, thought 
him a great prophet of musical commonplace, and 
had shocked Lady Brentwood. ‘My dear,’ she 
said, ‘we will refer the matter to Mr Wayland 
Smith ; you must stop for dinner, and hear what 
he has to say about Mendelssohn. I daresay you 
may be right about these Songs without Words, 
but none but a master could have written the 
Scotch Symphony.’ 

So Josephine and her father remained ; and at 
table her hostess managed to set Mr Wayland 
Smith next to her, though he did not take her 
in to dinner. Josephine was passionately fond 
of music, but she had not had extended oppor- 
tunities of hearing much. Her father took her 
to town occasionally to concerts and the opera ; 
but, after all, the circle of operas performed in 
town is a small one—Trovatore, Roberto, the Pro- 
phete, Rigoletto—now and then Lohengrin, Trova- 
tore again, toujours Trovatore. Mr Wayland Smith 
had gone through a German course, hated Italian 
music, and had much to say about composers of 
whom the English musical world knew nothing, 
and whom, therefore, it despised—Marschner, 

osephine spent a very enjoyable evening. e 
sang for Mr \ Wayland Smith, and — good- 
humouredly and frankly accepted his criticisms. 
He looked over her ——s and with a blue 
pencil scored some of her pieces. ‘When you 
get home,’ he said, ‘tear these to fragments and 
strew them to the winds; it is worse than waste 
of time to play rubbish.’ 

Josephine quite forgot about Richard Cable 
and his injured child, in the interest she felt in 
the conversation of the musical critic. She made 
him write down a list of pieces for her to get 
and learn. 

‘I knew,’ said Lady Brentwood, ‘that you 
would enjoy yourself when I persuaded you 
to stay.’ 

‘Dear Lady Brentwood, I have not spent such 
a pleasant evening for a long time. I forgot all 
my worries.’ 

‘You have worries ?’ 

‘Like every one else. But—I am glad now 
to learn that I am not alone in my heresy. Mr 
Wayland Smith shrugged his shoulders over 
Mendelssohn, and said the Songs without Words 
were fit only for school-girls.’ 

Josephine had banished her worries from her 
thoughts while at Brentwood House; but when 
she returned to Hanford they returned with 
renewed force to disturb her peace. Her con- 
science, which had slept whilst away from home, 
now uncoiled and stretched itself. She felt 
= at the recollection of her treatment of 


ichard, 
Her father had asked no questions about what 


what had occurred. 

Richard was not at the house when the 
arrived. He did not come out into the pore 
to meet her. She hardly expected to see him, 
yet she felt disappointed that he was not there. 

‘Is Mr Cable about the garden?’ she asked 
of the butler. 

‘No, ma’am ; he’s not been here for some time. 
—There’s been an accident, ma’am.’ 

‘Is the child much hurt?’ she inquired with 
a slight tremor in her voice. 

‘I do not know, ma’am, for certain. Shall 
I send the boy down to inquire how the young 
lady is?’ 

Young lady! -Tiny Bessie, a young lady! 
What condescension of John Thomas to call the 
poor little child, the sailor’s babe, a young lady ! 

‘Never mind,’ she answered. ‘I daresay I 
shall step down myself and ask. The case is 
not serious ?” 

The butler bowed, put his hand to his mouth 
to cover a cough, and said in an apologetic tone : 
‘Certainly not, ma’am—only the spine is injured, 
and the child will be a cripple for fife! 

Josephine shuddered and turned white. Then 
she went up-stairs; her hands shook as she 
removed her bonnet. What should she do? 
Ought she not to go at once to the cottage? She 
na her father had lunched at Brentwood, and 
did not return till the afternoon. As she sat and 
thought what line of conduct she should pursue, 
the first bell rang for dinner. She dressed 
hastily. It was too late for her to go then. 
Perhaps she would run down after dinner. 

Josephine could not eat anything at dinner ; 
she picked the food in her plate, and sent it 
away. She could not talk; she had lost her 
interest in Wagner, and her _—— against 
Mendelssohn. er aunt asked whom she had 
met at Brentwood, and how she had amused 
herself ; and her father watched her ; she changed 
colour during dinner several times, com- 

lained of the heat, though the evening was cold. 
Bhe was thinking of Bessie, the poor little blue- 
eyed, fair-haired child, that had put its little 
fingers to her mouth, and whose palm she had 
kissed. This little creature crippled for life—a 
whole future darkened! How had the accident 
happened? Richard was so careful, how came 
he to let the child fall? Josephine knew how 
his heart was wrapped about his little ones, how 
especially dear to him was that innocent babe, 
and she knew that he must be suffering acutely. 
He had been suffering whilst she had been enjoy- 
ing herself. Whilst she had been 
Mendelssohn with Mr Wayland Smith, he 
been eagerly zeae the surgeon as to the 
life of the sufferer. Richard would never forgive 
her for her want of sympathy. ‘She had cut 
her Cable indeed—through and through, with 
sharp knife and remorseless hand. 

She could not remain with her aunt in the 
drawing-room after dinner; she went into the 
hall and threw a shawl over her head and wrapped 
it round her neck. Now she was cold, shivering. 
A moment ago she was hardly able to breathe, 


and was fanning herself because of the heat. 
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Her father came out of the dining-room. 
‘Whither are you wandering, my pretty maid?’ 
he asked. ‘ After re and nightingales ?’ 

‘Papa,’ she said, ‘I must go. It is wicked 
not to make inquiries. I cannot send; I must 
go myself. Richard will never forgive me.’ 

‘Well, said he coldly, ‘it is best as it is. 
Good words will not mend broken bones, You 
have missed the chance, if you sought reconcilia- 
tion. It is too late now. I will go to the cot- 
tage and make inquiries. Let matters take their 
course. Penelope unstitched at night what she 
had sewn in the day. Do not you try to sew 
up what you have unravelled.’ He took her 
shawl off her shoulders. She submitted, and went 
back into the parlour to her aunt. He was right ; 
it was too late. 

Josephine retired early to bed; she was too 
uneasy to talk or settle to anything. When in 
bed, she could not sleep. Her mind became 
restlessly active ; every trouble doubled itself in 
bulk. Wrongs done her grew in grievousness, 
her own faults darkened in colour. When she 
thought of the annoyance Richard had caused 
her by his ill-considered action in coming to 
Brentwood, her veins glowed, her head throbbed, 
and her eyes burnt in their sockets. She could 
not forgive this—this humiliation, to which he 
had subjected her before her hostess and the 
servants of the house. If he took offence at her 
conduct, it was unreasonable of him ; the aggrava- 
tion had been excessive. If he refused to be 
reconciled, it was well that it should be so; she 
could be happy without him; it was abundantly 

roved that she could not be happy with him. 

ext moment, she thought of Richard running 
to seek her, to pour out his grief into her bosom. 
She saw him, under the starlit sky, in his shirt 
sleeves, running with the sweat streaming from 
his face, and his breath issuing in snorts through 
his nostrils) Why had he come for her, instead 
of going straight home to his child? He had 
run to Sher in perfect reliance on her goodness 
of heart and ready sympathy. She was ashamed 
of herself ; she had wounded his heart where it 
was most susceptible. She resolved, in spite of 
her father’s advice, to go to the cottage next 
morning, acknowledge her fault, and make her 
_ with Richard. Then she saw rise up before 

er in the darkness of her room the white form 
of Gainsborough’s Lady Brentwood, with the shell 
to her ear, listening to the roar of the sea, with 
a far-off, wistful, longing look in her eyes, 
Would she—Josephine—ever feel such a longin 
for her husband as Lady Brentwood had for Red 
Ruin? No—that was not possible. A woman 
might lose her heart to a rake in satin and velvet, 
might forgive infidelities; but she could not 
love a common sailor, and pardon a lapse in gram- 
mar. Red Ruin had deserted his wife, but he 
did not put his knife in his mouth; he had 
eloped with a princess, but he had held fast 
to the letters h and v. Therefore, it was quite 
permissible and possible that Lady Brentwood 
should feel tenderness for Sir Beaulieu ; but she, 
Josephine, could never experience such a yearn- 
ing of the soul for her husband, were he to be 
absent and become indifferent. The clock struck 
four before she fell asleep. 
When she woke, she had come round to her 


father’s opinion—that the breach having once been 


made, it must not be filled in. She regrétted 
that she had appeared unfeeling in the matter 
of little Bessie; but we cannot pick our occa- 
sions, and if Richard came to interrupt her with 
unwelcome news when she was engaged—she very 
naturally lost her temper and aoe unsympa- 
thetically. A rupture with Richard was inevit- 
able; the occasion had come; it was not quite 
such as she would have chosen, but having come, 
she must take advantage of it. It would pave 
the way to a separation, and Richard might be 
induced to leave Hanford. If he would not go, 
she was resolved to depart herself ; they could not 
live together in the same place in different houses 
and moving in different social spheres. 

In this mood she abode the whole forenoon ; 
but after lunch, she sat in the garden by herself. 
Aunt Judith had gone up-stairs to take a nap; 
her father was away with the agent who had 
called. Then a reaction set in, and she felt 
that she had been heartless. Her better self 
prevailed. Her pride stood in the way for some 
while, but went down at last. She tried to 
stay it up with the thought that Richard could 
not care much for her, or he would have returned 
to the Hall; but her efforts availed nothing. 

She rose from the garden seat, went through 
the gate, and walked to the cottage, without 
saying a word to any one. 

The elder children were at school, to be out 
of the way. Mrs Cable had gone to the surgery 
for medicine ; and when Josephine entered the 
house, Richard was there alone in the kitchen, 
watching and soothing the baby. 

He looked up as she entered. He was on one 
knee by the cradle; the afternoon sun streamed 
in at the little window on his face and dazzled 
him, so that at first he was unable to distinguish 
his visitor. Josephine noticed a change in him. 
His cheeks seemed to have fallen in; his eyes 
were hollow, and his hair had lost its sprin 
and curl. The temples stood out, but the fles 
had sunk into pits beneath them. He looked 
ten years older. But she saw that there was 
change of another sort in his face as well. The 
expression was altered. The light, the trust had 
vanished from it; its frank kindliness had dis- 
Across the brows lay deep furrows, 
and the mouth was contracted. The man was 
not so much oldened as embittered. 

‘Richard!’ said Josephine, ‘I have come to 
know the truth about dear little Bessie.’ 

He started at her voice; the furrows on his 
brow became deeper, and his teeth clenched, 

iving his jaw a heavy look it never had worn 

efore. He put up his hand to shade his eyes 
from the sun, and he looked steadily at her 
for a minute without answering. In the shadow 
of his hand, his eyes looked large and threatening. 
Presently, in a strangely altered voice, he said : 
‘Bessie is no child of yours, and concerns you not.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Richard,’ said Josephine, 
after a constrained pause. She was hurt by his 
rebuff, though she acknowledged to her heart 
that it was deserved. ‘I am sorry that I spoke 

tulantly the other night ; but you must acknow- 
ledge that you did a very unwise thing—certain 
to exasperate me. You put me in a most 
awkward dilemma.’ 

She waited for a reply. None came. ‘Tell 
me, Richard, is poor dear ie gravely injured ? 


I have heard no particulars, Tell me how it 
happened.’ 

‘How it happened!’ he repeated hoarsely, 
and rose to his feet, because he could not bear 
the sun on his face as he spoke with her, ‘Ay! 
I will tell you how it happened.—Stand off! 
Do not come near the child. Away from this 
side. The shadow of you has fallen on her and 
fallen on me already. a shadow blights.’ 

In truth, she had ste into the sunbeam 
and had intercepted it. Now she moved on one 
side ; she was humbled, not greatly, nor had she 
changed her determination, bred of her father’s 
advice, to separate from Cable; but she was 
touched and pained by the sight of the suffering 
child, and its equally suffering father. 

‘I will tell you all” he said in a tone charged 
with suppressed thunder, ‘You were right when 
you said at Brentwood that I was drunk. It 
is true I was drunk when I did it. It was 
because I was drunk that I let my Bessie fall. 
I had rather, ten thousand times, have broken 
my own back and lain a crippled, tortured 
creature thus—through an eternity—than have 
hurt her. That God knows—if—if He knows 
and cares for aught that goes on below.’ He 
did not salute, as he named the Almighty, as 
in the former times. 

‘IT am very, very sorry, Richard,’ 

‘I do not want your compassion,’ he retorted 
fiercely. ‘I loathe it—I despise it. It was your 
doing that my poor baby lies here’—— 

‘Richard, interrupted Josephine, with a flash 
of anger at what she conceived his injustice, 
‘because you forgot your self-respect and drank, 
and let Bessie all, am I to be blamed? This 
is too much.’ 

‘I do blame you,’ he said. ‘It is all your 
doing. Was I ever drunk before? Never— 
never! My mother can tell you that. And 
why did I drink at the Anchor, but because 

ou had stung and insulted me past endurance ! 
I forget my self-respect! I had none. You 
had kicked it and trampled it in the dirt. You 
had killed it. I always held up my head and 
could check myself. I never aid anything that 
could bring shame on my face, and tears in m 
mother’s eyes before, because I respected myself. 
But you would not rest till you had beaten 
my self-respect down and ground it into dust. 
I drank because of the pain in my heart, and 
to forget what you had done to me. Then— 
after poor Bessie was hurt—I ran to find you. 
fon, 2 see I was mad or drunk to run to one 
so heartless, so cruel; but in the moment of 
my despair, I forgot all the wrong you had dealt 
me, and remembered only the tie that bound 
us. I ran to you, because I was burning with 
thirst, as a man in a desert runs when he sees, 
far away, green leaves that promise a well. I 
ran to you for pity and love, and you mocked 
and drove me from you.’ His breath came with 
a hoarse rattle from his labouring lungs, ‘And 
now you have come to see the wreck you have 
made; not of my sweet baby only—but of me— 
of me” He came up to her with every muscle in 
his face and throat distended, and with clenched 
hands and nerves that stood as knots in his wrists 
back. ‘Are 

osephine ste ou going to 


‘No, he said; ‘I do not touch women. I 
almost wish I could seize you by the throat 
and wring your venomous tongue out, as I might 
tear out the sting of a wasp.—I love you no 
more. I loved you once, loved you !—you stood 
far above me as the silver moon. thought 

ou the most beautiful and holy and pure of 

ings ; and now I see your soul is full of ugly 

and scars and blemishes; and your light 
as no warmth in it—it chills, it drives a poor 

stupid man like me crazed—so crazed that I 
have crushed and nigh killed my child. So 
crazed am I, that I i lost all I had once 
that made me happy—my content, my peace 
of mind, my trust. I have looked up at you, 
and been blasted; and now—I cannot look u 
at all.’ He clasped his hands over his head, an 
stood with widespread feet and elbows, glaring 
at her. 

‘I pitied you with all my heart,’ he continued, 
‘when you once told me that you could not look 
up—and then, in my folly, I thought I would 
take you by the hand and hold you, and put my 
sae under your chin, and seek to you of love 
and faith and the trust of a little child to a 
loving Father, till your tossed heart grew still, 
and its fret passed away, and you raised your 
eyes to what is above usall. But I never, never 
supposed that you would drag me down and 
blind me, so that my power of looking up 
should be taken from me.’ 

He trembled with vehemence as he spoke, 
and Josephine was silent; she quailed before 
his indignation. Then he was silent, standing 
looking at her; and she glanced at him, to see 
if there was any softening in his face, any for- 
giveness in his stern eyes. 

‘Can you not see, Richard,’ she said, ‘that 
_ tried me beyond endurance? I may have 

cked consideration for you, but you also failed 
in thought for me. Forgive me.’ 

‘No,’ he answered ; ‘never—never !’ 

‘Then,’ she said, ‘if that be so, it is best 
for us to part—to separate. We both of us made 
a mistake, I did not know what I was about 
when I took you; and Fee over-estimated your 
powers when you — me.’ 

‘Very well,’ he said. ‘We part; we see each 
other no more. But the past can never be 
undone; it can no more be repaired and made 
straight than the back of my poor baby, who 
is crippled for ever.’ 

Yen blame me unreasonably,’ remonstrated 
Josephine ; ‘you are blind to the wrongs done 
to me. Nothing is easier for a man who has 
made a mistake, than to toss the responsibilit 
on to the back of another who is too we 
to defend herself.—Let me kiss little Bessie, 
and then I will leave you.’ 

‘No, he answered ; ‘you shall not touch her, 
nor go near her.’ 

Then in at the door came his little troop 
of girls, returning from school—six, and as they 
entered, the sunbeam lit one golden crown after 
another. The sun’s ray lay along the floor. 
Richard pointed it to his children. ‘Mary, lead 
the way; all of you follow her; keep along 
in the sunbeam, and so come to me.—Leave 
the lady in the shadow, in the dark; do not 
step out of the sunbeam to her—do not let 
her come near you.’ 
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The docile children obeyed, walking in line, 
bathed in pure light, taking care not to put 
one little foot into the shadow. 

Richard waited till they had all come to him 
and were gathered round the cradle, looking 
lovingly, expectantly, somewhat wonderingly, up 
at him. Then he waved his hand to Josephine, 
and said: ‘Go out! Hanford Hall is your home, 
and this cottage my home. I banish you from 
my roof, as you have driven me from under 
yours.—Go !—Would to God, when I shut the 
door on you, I could drive the thought of you 
out as well, and be rid of the evil you have 
brought on me and mine, as I rid myself of 
your presence !’ 


PEARLING. 


Wuen Shakspeare makes Clarence talk of seeing 
at the bottom of the sea 


Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of i, 


he gives expression to the old-world idea that the 
ocean concealed strange treasures in its depths. 
Probably this idea had its origin in exaggerated 
accounts of the eastern pearl-fisheries. Pearls are, 
in fact, the only gems drawn from the depths of 
the sea, unless coral shells for cutting cameos can 
be counted as such. The real treasures of ocean 
are those that are ——— in such marvellous 
abundance by the fisherman’s net ; and probably 
at the present time the Yarmouth herring-fleets 
bring in from the sea more valuable spoils than 
all the pearling fleets of the world. 

But while herring-catching seems very prosaic 
work, there is something of romance about pearl- 
ing ; so at least it seems to us; but doubtless, to 
those engaged in the actual work, it soon becomes 
as monotonous and matter-of-fact a business as 
any other. There is, however, always just the 
chance of a big ‘find;’ but even here the popular 
mind is full of exaggerations, Thus, the author 
of Festus talks of the ‘two points in the adventure 
of a diver’— 


One, when a beggar, he prepares to plunge ; 
One, when a prince, he rises with his pearl. 


But pearls are not diamonds, and single Is 
that are in themselves a fortune are rare indeed ; 
what is more, the case is rarer still where they 
would become the diver’s property. Pearling has 
now been organised into a regular business, in 
which the diver works for a fixed wage, and 
what is found in the shells he brings up belongs 
to his employer. 

The oldest pearl-fishery in the world is that 
which has been worked from time immemorial 
on the shores of Ceylon and the opposite coast of 
Southern India ; but at the present day the region 
where the ling business is carried on most 
and successfully lies more to the 
eastward, in the seas between the north-western 
coast of Australia on the south and Borneo and 
the Philippines on the north. Visitors to the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition of last year will 
remember the great pillars glittering with mother- 
of-pearl shells that decorated one of the Austra- 
lian courts. These were some of the ‘exhibits’ of 
the north-west Australian pearling industry. The 
pearls themselves were to be seen in the same 


department of the Exhibition, the gem of .the 
whole collection being the curious natural cluster 
known as the Great Southern Cross Pearl. Mr 
Streeter, the greatest living authority on such sub- 
jects, thus describes it in his recently published 
work on Pearls and Pearling (George Bell and 
Sons, London): ‘So far as is known, it occupies 
an absolutely unique position in the history of 
pearls. It consists of a group of nine pearls, 
naturally grown together in so regular a manner 
as to form an almost perfect Latin cross. Seven 
pearls compose the shaft, which measures an inch 
and a half in length ; while the two arms of the 
cross are formed by one pearl on each side, almost 
opposite to the second pearl, reckoning from the 
top downwards. The component pearls are of 
fine orient, and would be of good denn, were it 
not that, by mutual compression during growth, 
they have become slightly flattened on their 
opposed sides ; while some of them, though round 
in front, are distorted into drop-shapes at the 
back.’ The owners of the cluster value it at ten 
thousand pounds ; but experts hold that this price 
is much too high. It was found in 1874 at 
—* near the headquarters of the Australian 
fishery. 

Pearling began on that coast not quite twenty 
years ago, and, like many great and successful 
enterprises, it began in a very small way. At 
first, the shells were simply picked up on reefs 
left dry at low water ; then rowboats with a few 
native divers began to work in the shallows near 
the shore. Now, the work is carried on in dee 
water by a considerable number of schooners an 
other smaller craft which can venture out of sight 
of land in search of shell-bearing reefs. The work 
can be carried on for only about six months of 
the year. The stormy season, with its occasional 
hurricanes, puts an effectual stop to pearling, and 
at that period of the year the pearlers find some 
work on shore, generally sheep-farming. In the 
fine weather, the pearling fleet is at work at 
various points along the two thousand miles of 
coast from the North-west Cape to Torres Strait. 
The day’s work on board a pearling schooner is a 
hard one. Her crew usually consists of a few 
white men—made up of the owner and his 
partners, and perhaps some hired hands—and a 
much larger number of black men, these being 
generally native Australian divers, though, on 
some of the ships, Malays, Soolorese, and other 
natives of the Indian Archipelago are employed. 
The day begins at six A.M. when the pearl- 
shells collected on the previous day are ex- 
amined. The shells are opened and cleared out, 
the body of the fish being carefully examined 
for pearls, the best of which are usually found 
wholly or partly imbedded in its soft substance. 
The shell itself is carefully scrutinised for pearls 
adhering to it; and if there are any suspicious- 
looking blisters on its surface, it is split up with 
a chisel, the result sometimes being the discovery 
of a pearl imbedded in the coats of the shell. 
Pearl-finding is of course very uncertain work ; 
sometimes, hundreds of shells may be opened 
without finding anything. But the pearler has 
the consolation of knowing that even in such a 
case his work is not labour lost. As the shells 
are cleaned, they are piled up on the deck, to be 

ked, later on, in big barrels, to be sent to 

land and sold by auction at Mincing Lane. 
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And here, as in so many other things, slow and 
sure gains ultimately bring in more than chance 
strokes of power cw and the pearl-shells pay 
better than the pearls. Thus, in 1883, while the 
value of the shells raised was thirty thousand 
three hundred pounds, the value of the pearls 
was only six thousand pounds. 

After the work of cleaning and searching the 
shells has been completed, there is a substantial 
breakfast, and then the day’s fishing begins. The 

ts are manned, the full complement for a 
schooner being half a dozen. Each boat carries a 
white man and a number of black divers. The 
white man sculls the boat and superintends the 
day’s work ; the divers plunging in, coming u 
with the shells held in their hands, or gras 
with the toes, or sometimes under the arm. They 
climb into the boat, rest a while, and then go 
down again. The day’s work lasts eight hours. 
Each diver’s shells. are piled apart in the boat, 
for they are paid by piecework. The diver works 
well if one dive in eight produces a pair of shells 
—that is, one shellfish ; and his day’s take will 
range from ten to twenty-five. A man has been 
known to bring up a hundred in a day, but this 
would be exceptionally successful diving. 

Late in the afternoon, the boats pull back to 
the schooner ; perhaps they have been as much 
as six miles away from her during the day. The 
shells are piled on the deck, the number brought 
by each diver being noted to his credit. The 
boats are cleaned and secured for the night, and 
then there is dinner, after which the blacks set to 
work to clean ooze, mud, &c. off the shells, The 
opening of them is done by the white men in the 
morning. 

Mr Streeter, whose book on Pearls. contains a 
rich store of information on the modern fisheries, 
keeps a number of schooners employed in pearling 
specially built for the purpose, under the super- 
ieaadenes of an English naval officer, who ihe 
directed its first operations. Mr Streeter’s vessels 
have not only worked on the old fishing-grounds, 
but they have made successful prospecting voyages 
for the discovery of new haunts of the pearl 
oyster. His agents have also introduced the use 
of the diving dress, one of the chief advantages of 
which is that it completely does away with the 
peril from sharks. But notwithstanding this, the 
old methods seem still to hold their own in the 
fleet, and most of the work is still done by naked 
native divers. 

In the Torres Strait, where there is tolerabl 
good weather at all seasons, the pearlers work all 
the year round, (So they nearly all do along the 
coast now, but are com Ted to use diving 
dresses.) But this fishery depends almost entirel 
on the shell for its profits, for though pear 
are found, they are of very inferior quality. 

Some of the best divers tahegal on of 
Mr Streeter’s ships come from the Sooloo Archi- 
pelago, between Borneo and the Philippines, 
where there is a very successful native fs ery. 
Here the natives employ several ingenious devices 
for getting the oysters out of water too deep for 
diving. One of the simplest of these is a kind of 
wooden rake with long curved teeth, which is 
sunk to the bottom by means of a heavy stone, 
and then towed after a canoe, and hauled up 
occasionally to be examined. The oyster lies on 


the bottom of the sea with his shell slightly open, 
which closes with a grip like a vice on any- 
thing that is put into it. Thus, if any of the 
teeth of the rake enter the opening of a shell, the 
oyster seizes it immediately, and holds on to it 
till he is forcibly pulled off in the boat. Young 
pearl-divers not unfrequently come up with 
sg gripping their fingers in this way. The 
older men know better how to handle the shell 
with safety. Among the Sooloo divers are some 
of the best in the world. Mr Haynes, Mr 
Streeter’s agent, on one occasion saw a diver reach 
the bottom at seventeen and a half fathoms 
me hundred and five feet), and many men can 

o fifteen fathoms, or, as they sometimes call it, 
thirty—that is, ‘fifteen down and fifteen up.’ 

America possesses pearl-fisheries in the West 
Indies and the Gulf of California; but at present 
the best pearling-ground of the world is the sea- 
bottom to the north of Australia. Most of the 

earls now supplied to the European market come 
from there, e supply from India and Ceylon 
seems to have fallen Hi ; it is largely absorbed by 
India itself, where the numerous native courts 
alone absorb a considerable quantity of pearls. 
The old fisheries of the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf produce but little now. The north-west 
Australian coast and certain portions of the 
Indian Archipelago will probably long be the 
happy hunting-ground of the pearler. A 1 
weighing forty grains was found in the Montebello 
Archipelago on December 26, 1884. This mag- 
nificent 1 is of the finest quality ever seen. 
It is perfect in shape ; and it may be added, came 
from a very inferior shell. 


CHECKMATED. 
CHAPTER III. 


Davin’s incensed visitor, Mr Ellitt, took a road 
very different from that which led either to his 
office or to his private residence. Late as was 
the hour, he et 3 yet an interview to hold with 
Mr Ernest Gadham, who was awaiting his arrival 
with a great deal of uneasiness. 

‘Well, have you made it all right?’ began 
Gadham. ‘I suppose you have. Old David would 
not be a difficult man for you to get over,’ 

‘Old David is a fool! He is either a fool 
who cannot see what is wanted of him, or he 
is going in for the heavy virtuous business ; 
whichever it is, he is not the man for us,’ 

‘His evidence in respect to this letter is not 
indispensable, is it? He has said and sworn 
enough already. I do not see the good ’—— 

‘Indispensable! Not indispensable !’ angrily 
interrupted Ellitt, who clearly was in anything 
but the best of tempers. ‘We may be able to 
do without it; but I attached a great deal of 
importance to the moral, if not the legal effect 
which the production of this letter would have. 
You know that as well as I do.’ 

‘Perhaps I do,’ Gadham. ‘However, 
we need not quarrel about it—What did you try 
as an inducement ?’ 

‘Try!’ contemptuously echoed the other. ‘I 
dangled some thousands of pounds before his 
eyes, and told him that he would insure them 
by doing this trivial service. If that will not 
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‘With most men, this would be enough ; but 
he requires careful treatment. I have been 
thinking a good deal about him and his affairs, 
while I have been waiting for you.’ 

‘I daresay you have; it is a common amuse- 
ment of yours, I believe,’ retorted Ellitt, the 
irritation of his previous speech being heightened 
almost to insolence. 

Gadham looked at him as in wonder at his 
rsistence in this tone ; then he demanded what 
is companion meant. ‘You appear,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘to be seeking a quarrel. If you want 
one, or are tired of your share in the game, 
say so plainly, and I am not the man to balk 
your wishes.’ 

‘I am tired of your share in the game; and 
since you invite me to do so, I will speak plainly. 
From time to time, on various pretexts, you have 
put off your marriage with my sister, which 
was an essential part of our agreement, and but 
for which I would never have consented to 


help you.’ 

CHa, ha, ha!’ broke out Gadham, an inter- 
ruption even more offensive in its tone than 
the lawyer’s had been.—‘ But I beg your pardon, 
Mr Ellitt ; pray, go on.’ 

‘Laugh as you like; you know it is true; 
and you may take this for granted as well. I 
mean to keep you to your bargain, and will 
o with you on no other conditions. Now, I 
verge of proposing marriage to the daughter o 
the old have just left—to Josephine 
Chester. They expect it of you; the father has 
hinted as much to me to-night. If you mean 
any shuffling, you had better understand that 
it will not do. I will not have it, Ernest 


Gadham ; make up your mind to that.’ 

The face of his listener while these words 
were delivered was not an agreeable study; some 
shades came and went upon it which, to a less 


excited observer than Mr Ellitt, might have 
worn so boding an aspect as to demand some 
inquiry, but he was composed when the speaker 


‘And this I hear from you!’ he exclaimed ; 
‘from the man who is never tired of vaunting 
his superior judgment and penetration! How 
much influence do you fancy you can bring 
to bear on David Chester, compared with the 
chance he thinks he has of seeing his daughter 
mistress of all my recovered wealth? You talk 
of dangling a thousand or two before his eyes. 
Why, without any pledges or sacrifice, I tempt 
him with the whole.’ 

‘Oh, well! If that is your motive, I do not 
find so much fault with it; but you might have 
ef me a little into your confidence. If you 


‘If I had,’ interrupted Gadham, ‘I must have 
done exactly as you have now forced me to do, 
and which I tried my utmost to avoid. Wh 
should you or Miss Ellitt be parties to any suc 
plan, or even know of its existence? With such 
Os in view, our honest, conscientious friend 

ill take care not to pry too closely, or even 
to heed any hints, should they reach him. He 
can afford also, as you have just found, to be 
superior to all minor temptations. They are. not 
temptations to him; you are only offering him 
a part of his daughter’s possessions.’ 


‘There is something in that.’ 

‘He only wants managing, and I can 
him,’ continued Gadham. ‘You know how near 
we were to a difficulty about the place where 
he signed his name as witness. We might easily 
have had a stumble there ; but I had previously 
smoothed him over, had lent him money, and 
had already hinted at the greater benefit in store, 
so he could not be obstinate—conscientious man ! 
—when such a friend’s interest was concerned. 
Now you know why I proposed a slight delay 
in the marriage ; that must not be hurried, you 
can see. Then, knowing all this, I hope you 
will keep silence on the subject, not only to 
others, but to me. These discussions are not 
pleasant.’ 

Ellitt was silenced, although perhaps hardly 
convinced ; and when, after a prolonged sitting, 
they parted, it was with more of friendship in 
their words and manner than at their greeting. 

‘It is a narrow chance’—so ran Mr Gadham’s 
reflections, as he went back to his room—‘a 
near thing, but I shall pull through. When I 
do, Mr Pilitt, we shall see which of us will 
be the cat’s-paw.’ 

Mr Gadham, indeed, was d of other 
professional friends besides Mr Ellitt, and pro- 
found as was the confidence which, as we have 
shown, he placed in the latter gentleman, yet 
he did not feel it necessary to mention to him 
all those whom he found it desirable to con- 
sult. It would have added to Mr Ellitt’s surprise 
if he had known of his client’s visits to certain 
gentlemen, and that these visits were always con- 
nected with the raising of money. Mr Gadham 
was supposed to have the command of a con- 
siderable sum, the result of various successful 
speculations abroad ; a respectable fortune, in fact, 
although not vast enough to make him disregard 
the chance of securing his father’s property. 

The visit he paid on one particular day— 
destined to be a busy day with Mr Ernest— 
was to a person who knew better than to enter- 
tain any belief in such a fortune. Much argu- 
ment on the applicant’s side was required, and 
many references to amounts already advanced 
were made by the lender; but the interview 
may be supposed to have ended satisfactorily, 
as a cheque was handed to Mr Gadham, who 
put his name to a document which contained 
an acknowledgment for a sum very different 
from that shown on the slip of gray paper. 
However, his end was gained, and Mr Gadham 
left the office in a more cheerful mood than 
he had entered it. 

On returning to his house, he found a telegram 
awaiting him from Mr Ellitt, requesting his 
attendance at the office of the latter as soon as 
possible. 

‘Something fresh, I suppose!’ muttered Mr 
Gadham. ‘I saw him yesterday. What can have 
happened since then?’ He lost no time in obey- 
ing the summons. 

r Ellitt was as “ser i in his explanation. 

‘What I have been a long time expecting, 
has at last come off!’ exclaimed the latter. ‘ 
have had a call from old Seares, the manager 
of the firm which is against us. He began with 
a flourish to the effect that he was not empowered 
to make any offer, was not acting for any one, 
and all that; but having known the parties to 
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the suit so long, and being so sorry—disinte- 
rested old soul !—to see a fine property wasted 
in litigation, especially between relations, it had 
occurred to him that something in the way of 
a compromise, satisfactory to both parties, might 
be arrived at. It was possible, he thought, that 
if he | og nee an equal division, his clients 
might rought to listen to it—What did I 
say? Now, I know old Seares as the hardest, 
bitterest old fellow in London, who would not 
lose twopence to save the fortune of any man, 
woman, or child within ten miles of this place. 
I know him, and I am sure the game is nearly 
up, or they would not offer to give away half of 
the property.—You will not listen to such an 
offer, I may take that for granted ?’ 

‘Do you think it amounts to an offer?’ asked 
Gadham, who had listened with the deepest atten- 
tion to the attorney’s narrative. ‘I should like 
to be sure of that,’ 

‘Oh, it means an offer, there can be no doubt 
on that point. But you do not mean to say you 
will listen to the idea of taking half, when the 
very offer proves they have no real hope of saving 
anything ? 

‘I do not know,’ said Gadham reflectively. 
‘You see, I hate law—no disrespect implied to 
you, Ellitt—and I am not in the ition of a 
man who has no other resources. If they mean 
the ready-money half for me, I might discuss 
the — ; they might have the business,’ 

‘Have the business!’ echoed the lawyer. ‘Why, 
that is a fortune in itself! There is not such 
another connection in the city of London—so 
sound, and so easily managed. You would be 
mad to think of such a sacrifice.’ 

But mad or not, Ernest did think of such 
a sacrifice, and made his sentiments so plain, that 
Ellitt was at last obliged reluctantly to promise 
to follow up the negotiation. 

‘And mind,’ was Gadham’s final instruction, 
‘I want this settled. Tell them that prompt 
measures, handing over quickly, means an easy 
settlement. Every day of law will make it worse. 
—Now we leave that matter—and I will ask 
how long the notice has yet to run?’ 

This question was understood to refer to the 
notice at the registrar’s office, which had been 
given in for the marriage of Mr Ernest Gadham 
to Miss Dora Ellitt, which it appeared had expired 
and been renewed. 

On the solicitor’s reply, Gadham explained that 
directly the business was settled—say the day 
after—he should marry Miss Dora, and so keep 
his word. 

‘I shall go to old David’s, he concluded ; ‘and 
come from his place to your private house. We 
shall not want him many days longer, I hope ; 
and I am sure it will be desirable to keep up 
the delusion he already labours under ; so you are 
warned.’ 

The pair smiled at this. If there was not much 
heart in the smile on either side, yet it served 
as well as the most genial of its kind. 

The day had waned so far, that it was twilight 
when Mr Gadham reached David’s house. He 
found the clerk at home, as also Josie and Minnie, 
and there was a pleasing flutter of excitement in 
the little mansion. A letter from Geoffrey had 
been received that day, sent on by the mailboat, 
which touched at a port where his vessel called. 


It said that he had some splendid news, but he 
meant to save it all till he came home, which 
would be in a few days after they read these 
lines; and then, to the seat The 
excitement, and the speculations about these 
mysterious tidings, can easily be understood. 

To Mr Gadham this intelligence was not alto- 
gether pleasurable, and while he had tact enough 
to pretend to rejoice in the news and to refrain 
from any marked attentions to Miss Josie, he 
was yet more confidential than ever with David. 
He confided to him that the suit was about to 
be settled in his favour ; he perhaps strengthened 
his account of what had taken place somewhat 
more than the facts justified, and certainly said 
nothing to indicate that any division would take 
place; but this pleased David, which was the 
aim of the narrator. 

The result of a long conversation was to leave 
the old clerk once more in a whirl of confusion. 
It was clear to him, even in the midst of this 
whirl, that Mr Gadham only required the slightest 
encouragement, to make a formal offer, and should 
he, David, be doing his duty as a father, if he did 
not exercise his influence to secure such a position 
for Josie? As for Geoffrey—well, really Geoffrey 
could not be so unreasonable as to expect anything 
else, when he came to know the facts. 

It was twilight, as we have said, when Mr 
Gadham arrived at old David’s, and it was dark 
when he left the house; otherwise, he might 
have noticed a man under the shade of some 
trees which stood in a little enclosure on the 
other side of the way. When Mr Gadham came 
out, the man drew himself up against the rail- 
ings, where the overhanging branches made the 
gloomiest shade, and did not move until he had 
seen Mr Gadham pass under the light of the 
most distant lamp-post in the street. Then 
hurrying across the road, he knocked mage | 
at Chester’s door, and was answered by the cler. 
himself. 

‘ Are you Mr David Chester ?’ asked the stranger, 
and on David answering, continued: ‘Then I 
want to have five minutes’ talk with you upon 
business—on rather important business, as you 
will find.’ 

‘More business,’ thought David; ‘and with a 
stranger too!—and m in such a whirl.— 
Come in, sir,’ he added aloud; ‘I am at your 
service.’ 

The man followed Chester into the little parlour, 
where David handed him a chair, and then seated 
himself opposite to him. The stranger was 
shabby, his coat-cuffs and collar cr pe his boots, 
as could be seen while he sat with crossed legs, 
were broken; but worse than this was the evil 
expression of his grimy face. 

‘Well, sir,’ began the clerk, 
had some business to speak of ; w 
to say what it is?’ 

‘Yes, governor, fast enough, as you will find. 
But I have been waiting pretty near a couple 
of hours over the way, to see the coast clear, 
and it makes me feel almost done up. If you 
have a mouthful of anything to drink in the 
house, I should really take it as a favour to 
have a drop.—I can see you don’t much like 
my looks, and I don’t wonder at it. But you 
will find I mean well by you, and you won't 
grudge half a glass of something to cheer a fellow.’ 


said you 
ill you be good 
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A good deal against his inclination, David rose, 
and produced a bottle of spirits with a wine-glass, 
which he placed before the stranger. 

The latter’s idea of ‘half a glass’ seemed to be 
the filling the vessel to the brim with neat 
spirit, which he drank off with great gusto, 
smacking his lips in approval. ‘Thank ye, 
governor ; that was very kind of you, and I shall 
not forget it.—Now to business, You are in 
the swim with Ernest Gadham and Tom Ellitt 
the lawyer, about old Peter Gadham’s will. They 
are as pretty a pair as you could easily find 
in all Seaton but I suspect you don’t know 
much about them.’ 

*I have nothing to do with those gentlemen,’ 

David; but he was interrupted by his 
visitor exploding into a coarse laugh, and echo- 
ing the word ‘gentlemen!’ with an expression 

coarser. 

‘I have nothing to do with those gentlemen,’ 
repeated David, with an emphasis intended to be 
very severe, and calculated to rebuke the offen- 
sive tone of his visitor, ‘beyond ge a ~ 
having witnessed the will, which you know 
am bound to do—it is my duty.’ 

* Now, look here, David Chester !’ said the man, 
suddenly changing his tone for one of greater 
earnestness, and unexpectedly bringing his hand 
down upon that of the clerk, which was resting 
on the table. ‘You are said to be an honest 
man, and so I think you are; but for an honest 
man, you are in the queerest business I ever 
heard on. Now, speak openly, and tell me what 
share of the coy 4 they have promised you? 

‘Share !’ echoed David. ‘Why, what right have 
I to any share? Mr Ernest has been most gener- 
ous in his intention to befriend me, knowing how 
long I was with the firm ; and I am sure he will 
— ; but when you talk of a share, why, that 
is all nonsense.’ 

‘Just as I expected; I’m blessed if it isn’t!’ 
exclaimed the man. ‘Then you have no agree- 
ment or settlement, but are simply trusting to 
the generosity of Ernest Gadham; backed up, 
of course, by the generosity of Tom Ellitt? He 
ha, ha! I Bone come to-night to alter that, and 
to put five thousand pounds—not a penny less !’— 
he struck his clenched fist on the table with 
a force which made the bottle and glass rattle— 
‘I mean to put five thousand pounds in our 
pockets. I can’t do this without you, because 
they have the pull on me; for I am a ticket- 
of-leave man, and the police want me for a lot 


of th 
David, who had drawn his chair a little farther | will. 


from the table and from his visitor, on hearing 
the avowal made by the latter, stared at the 
man, unable to guess at what he was driving, 
and half inclined to think him mad, 
‘You have sworn to your signature,’ pursued 
the stranger, ‘but you have sworn to a lie in 
60.’ 


‘A lie! What do you mean by such an asser- 
tion?’ cried David. He was an with the 
man, and ” there was a di -visible some- 
thing in his mind which him as much 
with fear as anger. 

‘Don’t get into a passion, governor. You have 
meant all right, I daresay ; but you never signed 
that will. There wasn’t a will—not that Ernest 
Gadham or Tom Ellitt knew of, anyway; but 


there had been one, and that was enough for 
them. The other witness was dead, and so there 
was only you to deal with ; and you will excuse 
me if I say they did not take you into much 
account as regards sharpness. They made lots 
of inquiries about —- and didn’t drop down 
on you so accidental as you fancied. aving 
got ready, they wanted a man to forge a will 
Any lawyer’s clerk could do the thing itself; 
it did not matter what was there, for they 
well knew you had not read a line of the 
genuine one; but it was the signatures which 
puzzled them; so they got me to do it. Yes, 
mister, they got me, knowing I was the cleverest 
hand out at such work. There was plenty 
of samples to be had of your writing, and Sper- 
brow’s, and the old man’s too, so there was no 
difficulty about that.’ 

‘But I recognised my own writing,’ argued 
David. 

‘No; you did not; you recognised mine. But 
better judges than you have been taken in before 
now in the same way. Well, you see how it is. 
I daren’t come forward; and the swindlers—for 
they have no in them—gave me a 
pound now and then, just to keep me from 
starving, or getting so desperate that I should 
not care what happened. But with you it is 
different. Do you just go to them, tell them you 
know all about it ; that, as a respectable man with 
a character to lose, you must have five thousand 
pounds down, or secured, and you can’t take a 
penny less. Tell them that if they don’t do this, 
you will go to the police and blue the whole lay. 
As a respectable man, you can do this, and you 
ought to. 

‘How can I say these things, or believe a word 
ou tell me?’ asked the bewildered David, ‘when 
have actually signed the will, and have recently 

sworn to my signature, which, I repeat, I am 
certain is genuine, I shall keep to that belief.’ 

‘No; you won't,’ said the man, with a cunnin 
grin, which made him appear even uglier an 
more repellent than before. ‘I have been a little 
too clever for them, with all their sharpness. I 
thought they might try to best me, so I was first 
with them.—Did you see the date of this new 
will, or was it mentioned in your affidavit?’ 

‘It was mentioned; and I remember it very 
well; it was the 20th of May.’ 

‘I put in the 20th—Now, where were you 
on the 20th of May in that year ?’ 

‘I—I don’t know, except that I must have 
been at the office, or I could not have signed the 


‘I thought you would say so. I knew you had 
nothing else to go by,’ continued the rinen 
‘Now, I will tell you better. Do you recollect 


oing down to Liverpool with old Gadham’s 
orm you taking down some papers and books, 


to prove a charge against Andrew Whitman, alias 
beleow Long, alias Fly Scotty, alias fifty other 
‘things?’ 

‘Yes, of course I do! But when we got 
there’—— 

‘You wasn’t wanted,’ inte d the man. 
‘There was charges enough against him without 
yours. That was the 20th of May, as you can 
easily prove, and as I know, for it was just before 
the Derb which I had made up my mind to see 
run; reer f {am Andrew Whitman’ 
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*You !’ cried David. 

‘I got five years that time, so I ought to remem- 
ber when it was. I saw my way to having a pull 
on them two by putting in a date when you 
could not possibly have been in the office. So, 
you see, we have got them beautiful ; and you as 
a respectable man can stick it into them to what 
figure you like—Now, what do you think of it, 
governor? I should say: “Lose no time; go to 
work at once.” I should be at them to-morrow. 
Don’t you agree with me ?’ 

‘I cannot talk to you to-night ; you had better 
go,’ gasped David. 

see; you want think, I 
su .—Here is an ress,’ handing a piece 
os to his host. ‘I can be heard of there, 
or a letter will find me. If I don’t hear in three 
days, I shall look you up again. So good-night, 
governor. You wi find me right as the day, 
square and sound ; and don’t forget my tip. Five 
thousand is the very lowest you ought to ask. 
Ride the high-horse; they must knuckle under. 
Good-night, governor, and good-luck.’ With this 
the stranger left the house. 


A DESTRUCTIVE FLY. 


Ir is only within the last few months that 
attention has been drawn to the great loss caused 
to farmers, breeders, and graziers by the depreda- 
tions of the Warble Fly. It is mainly due to 
Miss Ormerod, the Honorary Entomologist to the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England—from 
whose Report on the subject we derive the facts 
for this article—that attention has been called to 
the matter at all. When we state that the 
annual loss is estimated at between six and 
seven millions sterling, many will no doubt think 
it is very much exaggerated; but if they will 
procure a copy of the Report and carefully study 
the figures, they will, we think, come to the con- 
clusion that the amount is rather under than over 
estimated. The fly in appearance is not unlike 
the common humble-bee, and is about half an 
inch in length. The female is provided with an 
egg-laying tube (ovipositor); but it is a moot- 
point whether she really deposits her eggs on 
the hide, or, by means of her ovipositor, pierces 
the skin and leaves the eggs underneath. From 
the mad way in which the cattle gallop about 
when the fly makes its appearance, we are in- 
clined to think she adopts the latter mode. Egg- 
laying generally takes place during May, June, 
and even July; but is slightly varied by the 
weather, or by the cattle being on high or low 

tures, The egg is oval-shaped, of a white 
colour, with a onah brownish lump at one end. 
Having safely deposited its eggs, the fly’s mission 
is finished. In a few days the egg brings forth 
a small maggot, which at once commences eating 
its way through the hide to feed on the juices 
beneath, About Christmas, lumps—s at 
first, but gradually increasing in size until 
they attain that of a walnut—will be seen on 
the backs of the cattle. These lumps are caused 
by the growth of the maggot, which, when full 
grown, is about an inch in length, and the thick- 
ness of the tip of one’s little ‘_ * Strange 
to say, by many farmers these lumps—called 
warble-lumps—were considered as showing that 


the animal was in good condition, and were 
called ‘health-lumps’ or ‘thriving-lumps.’ 

_ It is curious to note that the maggot, or ‘bot,’ 
lies head downwards, feeding on the sore under 
the tissues of the hide, while with its black-tipped 
tail—often mistaken for its head—it is drawing in 
breath from an opening in the ‘warble.’ When 
the maggot is ready to turn into its chrysalis 
stage, it presses itself out of the opening tail fore- 
most, and falls to the ground, where it finds 
shelter under a clod or stone. This, in a few 
words, is the history of the ox warble fly. 

Now, let us turn to the injury it does in its 
brief career. We have already said that the 
appearance of these flies causes the cattle to 
gallop madly about as if for their very lives, 
It is, we suppose, known to every one that feed- 
ing-cattle cannot grow in flesh without rest 
and quiet; and milch cows suffer doubtless to a 
greater extent than most people are aware of. 
To irritate or excite a cow reduces both the 
quantity and quality of the milk; so, when a 
cow ops in mad terror several miles a day, 
the loss must indeed be something considerable. 
Then, again, just fancy the agony these poor 
animals must suffer when these huge maggots 
are feeding upon them, many even dying in 
consequence. hen the hides have been taken 
from young cattle which have so perished, the 
back has been found to be one mass of sores, 
the discoloured blood and matter showing how 
intense the inflammation has been. ‘This leads 
to the important point,’ says Mr D. Byrd, ‘ what 
is our loss in the cheese-tub caused by the 
warble and gad flies?’ The delay caused in 
the growth of the cattle from these tormenti 
flies and the presence of the maggot is estima’ 
at a loss of two pounds per he ‘In the dai 
cows,’ the Report goes on to say, ‘the loss wi 
be greater. The daily loss of milk may make a 
difference of one hundredweight or three-quarters 
of a hundredweight of cheese per cow annum. 
Half a hundredweight, or twelve and a half per 
cent, of milk less in a dairy making four 
hundredweight, at seventy shillings, comes to 
thirty-five shillings. But twelve and a half per 
cent. is too low an estimate ; it may in some cases 
be put at three pounds per head ; and in a dairy 
of one hundred cows would show a loss of three 
hundred pounds.’ These —- we think, are 
instructive, and deserve to carefully studied 
by every dairy-farmer. 

Now, let us see what damage it does to the hide. 
Here the loss passes in a degree from the farmer 
to the butcher. We have seen how the warble- 
lump is in every case perforated, which means, 
that for every warble-lump there is a correspond- 
ing hole in the hide. As these lumps range in 
number from ten to one hundred, a hide that 
has fifty or sixty holes in it becomes practically 
worthless, or, at anyrate, the value of 1t is enor- 
mously depreciated. In some districts, any hide 


‘that shows more than half-a-dozen warbles is 


considered a badly warbled hide, and fetches a 
correspondingly bad price. To give some idea 
of the amount of loss, it may be noted, that a 
deduction of three farthings per pound on a 
hide of ninety-five pounds-weight means a loss 
of about six shillings on the hide. As a matter 
of fact, the loss on hides is often ten to fifteen 


shillings a-piece. 


— 
—— 


— stones, fashioned in many forms of use 
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We stated at the beginning of this paper that 
the annual loss is between six and seven millions 
sterling, and we think, taking all things into 
consideration, this is no exaggeration. 

It is somewhat cheering to see that this enor- 
mous waste—for waste it is—can be easily and 
cheaply done away with. ° When the maggot is in 
the warble, it is entirely at the mercy of the 
farmer. It cannot get out of the warble until it 
is ripe for the chrysalis stage ;* and before this 
stage has been reached, every maggot should have 
ceased to exist. The question naturally arises— 
How? We answer—In a variety of ways. It 
may be squeezed out by the fingers; it may be 
stabbed with a needle ; it may be poisoned ; and 
last, and perhaps the most effective way of all, 
it may be suffocated. Squeezing them out would 
be a tedious affair; stabbing them, uncertain ; 
poisoning them, dangerous, for it would be easy 
to poison the animal as well. Mercurial ointment 
was first recommended to be placed on the opening 
of the warble in a small quantity; but mercurial 
ointment in unskilful hands has already proved 
dangerous, Applications of tar, cart-grease, sul- 
phur, &c. are also efficient, but in a lesser degree. 
Carbolic acid is also recommended; but, from 
what we know of this acid in its raw state, we 
should fear it doing as much injury to the animal 
as to the maggot. 

Messrs M‘Dougall’s Cattle-dressing and Sheep- 
dip, which is non-poisonous, has proved ver. 
effective for the destruction of these maggots. 
small application of this Dressing to the opening 
in the swelling has the effect of coagulating the 
maggot and causing its entire disappearance. 
What becomes of the maggot, one cannot say. 

It is curious to note that human beings have 
also been attacked by this fly, its eggs deposited, 
and the usual symptoms followed, so far, at least, 
that five or six of the maggots were squeezed out 
from the throat, varying in size from one-half to 
three-quarters of an inc. 


THREE LINKS IN A CHAIN. 


NerrHer the brush nor the pen, but the lancet 
and the scalpel are properly my tools, and yet 
for an hour past I have been occupied in delineat- 
ing on the. canvas of memory certain scenes that 
belong to the past. The reverie-painted pictures 
are three in number, and each is vivid, sharply 
defined, and stands conspicuously out in its setting 
of trivial or exciting circumstance. Have they 
anything in common, despite their seeming dis- 
sociation? I begin to think so. A more dubious 

roblem : If there is indeed a hidden secret link 

tween these events, will the discovery thereof 
aid or hinder the realisation of my dearest hope ? 
I have at present no answer to this question, 


The first scene imagination has conjured anew 
before me with all the exactness of realism reveals 
the interior of a jeweller’s shop in Renford, my 
native town. It is a fine large business apart- 
ment, with its walls lined with cases displaying 
through their polished glass costly articles of 
virtu—for Mr Huntley magnifies his trade, and 
is a collector—and its counters spread with more 


and ornament. Mr Huntley’s shopman is busy 
in the front rearranging a portion of the stock ; 
his employer and I are discussing in the office, 
semi-partitioned off at the rear, a question of local 
politics having no sort of connection with the 
present narrative. My father is vicar of Renford ; 
and Mr Huntley, as long as I can recollect, has 
been vicar’s churchwarden—hence the intimacy 
between us; and although I have commenced 
the study of medicine, and look speedily to 
sever the tie of residence in the quiet western 
town, I am still interested in local affairs. 
Suddenly, the shop doors—there are wisely two 
—open one after the other—the inner one with a 
any 4 little jerk that betokens nervousness or haste 
on the part of the prospective customer. The 
austere young man who is polishing an enamel 
brooch deftly replaces it, slides back the case 
bottom with a subdued click, and waits in an 
attitude of deferential attention. Standing at 
right angles to Mr Huntley’s desk, I am facing 
the shop and the street, and however incurious, 
am compelled to see and hear what passes. 

It is a young girl—she may be fifteen, she may 
be older—who has entered, and there is some- 
thing about her that I find curiously attractive. 
She is a stranger to me, and therefore, perhaps, 
I observe more agmigene: | the slim shapely 
figure, fawn-like in its timi ze graceful move- 
ments ; the pretty piquant profile ; the clear com- 

lexion, with the pink spot, telling of excitement, 
in the centre of the beautifully moulded cheek ; 
the wayward golden curls, that defy the restraint 
of the simple sun-hat; and the dress of soft 
creamy white, which so admirably suits both 
its owner and the pleasant summer weather. 
Erect, energetic, with an evident sense of humilia- 
tion playing the foil to a touch of unconscious 
hauteur—the vision comes back as I write. 

‘You wish to see the principal, miss? Did 
I understand correctly ?’ 

The girl gives a quick gesture of assent; the 
assistant calls his master, and I am left with 
only the occupation of the onlooker. 

From a small threadbare reticule I see pro- 
duced a bracelet, a ring, and one or two other 
articles, which seem to have formed of a 
fashionable lady’s outfit of jewelry. e colour 
has deepened on the maiden’s face, and I am 
fancying that she is at once proud of her posses- 
sions and anxious as to,the result of her present 
enterprise. She has reason for her anxiety, of 
which it is charitable to believe she suspects 
nothing. I will be bold to say that one cannot 
watch the changing lights and shadows of her 
countenance and think her the originator or 
wilful accomplice of fraud. 

‘These—what can you give me for these?’ 
she asks in a low quivering voice. ‘You do 
buy gems, I believe; these are very valuable, 
I am told.’ She does not appear to have the 
smallest appreciation of the fact that a respect- 
able tradesman will hardly make a random offer 
for jewels that can be thus described, without. 
inquiry not only as to the bona fides of the appli- 
cant, but as to the authority also for the sale. 

But this stage is never reached. Mr Huntley 
has taken up one by one the gleaming wares, 
and one by one laid them aside after an inspec- 
tion which has its result in making him pheno- 


cases, holding in dainty nests gold and silver and 


menally grave and chasing a storm-line across 
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his forehead. ‘Have you any idea of the worth 
of these articles, or of either—any one of them?’ 
he dryly asks. 

I think both the assistant and myself instinc- 
tively prick up our ears. The girl, too, is startled 

his tone. ‘I have been ass said 
it—that the stones in the bracelet alone cost two 
hundred and fifty pounds.’ 

The glance with which she meets Mr Huntley’s 
keen look is as open as the day, and the expres- 
sion on the jeweller’s face turns to one of pity. 
‘I could not give you as many shillings, miss. 
The stones are clever imitations, and that is all. 
There is not one genuine amongst those you have 
shown me—Mr Skirrow, let me have your 
opinion,’ 

The assistant confirms the unflattering judg- 
ment, and does it with a sneer that I felt dis- 
posed, though with no valid reason, to resent. 

The crimson tide has ebbed, and the girl’s 
cheeks are blanched; her lips quiver, and at 
first no sound comes from them ; her eyes slowly 
fill with tears. I fear that she may drop in 
a swoon, but this woman’s weakness she does 
not seem to share. There are seconds of intoler- 
able suspense for us all. At last there is a half- 
stifled cry : ‘Jack ! how could you !’ 

It is plain that she accepts the situation, and 
that her thoughts are even now busy with the 
solution of her dark enigma. For the moment 
she has forgotten her environment, and she 
murmurs her vain protest against the—to us— 
unknown culprit whose duplicity, however exer- 
cised, has plunged her into an abyss of shame. 
Then she stammers an apology, accepts mechani- 
cally at Mr Huntley’s hands the shabby bag into 
her permission, the 
retires. I question 


which he has gathered, b 
dishonoured treasures, an 
if in all Renford there is a heavier heart; and 


I wonder, with eager palpitating interest, who 
is ‘Jack,’ and what is the precise nature of the 
nefarious trick he has perpetra 

Mr Huntley can explain little—only that Miss 
Raine and her father (who is said to be an artist) 
are the new people at Bristol Cottage. 


The second of these 
indelibly on the retina of my mind, is widely 
different in motif and in detail. The place is an 
ambulance tent, pitched, literally enough, as some 
of us think, in the wilderness) The Egyptian 
troubles that began with the riots and rebellion 
at Alexandria have culminated in the Soudan 
War. Gordon—bravest of the brave—has reached 
Khartoum. El Teb has been fought, and our 
troops are on their way back from Tokar to 
Trinkitat. I am with them in the capacity of 
army surgeon, and there are times when I satirise 
bitterly the longing for adventure and idle dreams 
of distinction to which I am indebted for the 
appointment I hold. But self-reproaches are use- 
less, The tent is tenanted by four men, three 
of whom have been wounded in a surprise skir- 
mish—a mere outpost affair; the other is the 
victim of a camp accident. The most serious 
ease is that of a private called Eastleigh. He 
has been badly dealt with by a dying Arab 
spearman, has lost much blood, and himself 
believes that his last hour is near. I have done 
for him what is possible, have attended to the 
needs of his companions in misfortune, and have 


ictures, imprinted so 


lingered by Eastleigh’s side to test yet again the 
security and sufficiency of his bandages. What 
it is in the r fellow’s face that strikes me 
with a sense of familiarity, or at least of previous 
re I cannot guess. But even in these 
dubious half-lights, I am persuaded that some 
reminiscence should answer to the impression 
thus created. Only—it fails to do so. 

‘Doctor !’ Eastleigh faintly moans. 

‘Well, my lad?’ I respond. 

‘Tell me ——: Have I a chance?’ 

‘T decidedly hope so,’ I reply evasively. 

‘And hope isn’t expectation,’ he says, with a 
curious smile. 

I am silent. I dare not equivocate in such 
a case as this; and I recognise, too, that though 
but a private soldier, Eastleigh is a man of 
education, and quick to seize the meaning of 
accents as well as of words. 

‘I take it, you and I form the same opinion, 
doctor, he says, between two terrible paroxysms 
of pain; ‘and the world won’t lose much if 
I do go; but—but—I wish you’d do me a favour. 
I can depend on you?’ 

‘Anything that is in my power, Eastleigh.’ 

‘I’ve a father living in England, and he and 
I quarrelled. I was soblene I was a sad scape- 

ce. But he thinks to this day I robbed him. 

didn’t; it was my cousin Dick. Find him, 
and tell him that. The address’—— 

But the exertion is too much; the patient 
relapses into unconsciousness, and is restored 
with difficulty. I forbid further talk. 

‘I quite understand what it is that you wish 
of me, and I will do as you request,’ I say. 
‘The address I shall find, if I require it; with 
your kit. I hope it will be unnecessary for 
me to search, and that you'll live to explain 
to your father face to face.—Now, silence! 
Dickson will watch, and send for me if wanted.’ 
And I go out into the darkness of the plain, 
and muse over a solitary cigar until joined by 
a couple of regimental comrades. I cannot forget 
the face of the wounded soldier. 


In describing the third of these mental 
ome, I must explain that I am now no 
onger half a civilian and half a soldier. 
Military stations and barrack hospitals know 
me no more. A slender inheritance has come 
to me from a dear old maiden aunt, the 
cheer of whose gentle encouragements I would 
to this day rather have had than her money, 
and with it I have bought a partnership with 
an ancient college friend of my father’s, Dr 
Hildreth has treated me generously, for the sake 
of auld langsyne; he and his wife—they have 
no children—are delightful people; and Great 
Gamble is a quaint, healthy, well-behaved East 
Anglian town, with many another humorous 
incongruity about it beside that of its name. 
Existence here is huamdrum—granted. But I am 
content—more than content, since I have been 
honoured with the friendship of Mrs Bristowe. 
Margaret—she is Mrs Hildreth’s kinswoman, many 
degrees removed, and thus I have learned the 
name—is a.widow, and I had heard her sad and 
romantic story before I met her. Her husband 
bore that title scarce an hour ; he fell in a fit at 
the bride’s feet as he was leaving the church door, 
and was a dead man before succour could arrive. 
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The medical evidence showed that he was the 
victim of heart-disease, to which the excitement 
of the day and the hour had administered a 
fatal impetus. So grievous a shock would abund- 
antly account for the gravity which seems a 
marked feature of Mrs Bristowe’s character. 
Not that she is gloomy; her age forbids that, 
for she is young still—not five-and-twenty, Mrs 
Hildreth says—and youth has a _ recuperative 

wer which will struggle back to the sunshine, 

owever crushed by sorrow. Yet there is a 
seriousness in her mirth. At least I think so, 
and it suits well with her stately beauty. 

The current of an emotion which I recognise 
as love hurries me on. Will Mrs Bristowe con- 
sent to be my wife? I propose to put the 
question to the test this very evening. It may 
be that I shall end the present narrative with 
Margaret’s reply. 

Now for my third reverie picture. The scene 
is a metropolitan railway station. The place 
is thronged with very various sorts and condi- 
tions of men, for detachments of the brave fel- 
lows who marched to relieve Gordon—and 
alas! marched in vain—are arriving, and the 
London crowd is there to welcome them. I am 
ten minutes early for the train I wish to 
catch, and the departure platform seems almost 
deserted, by comparison with the stir and bustle 
elsewhere. I stand idly by, and watch a body 
of the bronzed heroes file past on the — 
side of the narrow cutting. Those round me 
set up a cheer, in which I hesitate to join; for 
do I not belong to those who are the subjects 
of the ovation? Their dangers and privations 
I have shared. I am not quite alone in my 
silence. There is at my left d an old man, 
who stands rigid as a statue, but with eyes 
blazing with a strange, fiery eagerness, as the 
men gather into military order and tramp away 
through the station gates in the track of their 
earlier comrades ; an hanging upon his arm is 
a woman in black, closely veiled. 

‘Perhaps it was a mistake, and it was some 
one like John at a little distance, but not John 
himself, says the father, as I instantly elect 
to believe him. The tones have in them such 
a depth of sadness and vain regret, that I uncon- 
sciously fall to studying the speaker's face. It is 
a age gow a noble one, though there are signs 
that both pride and passion have done work 
thereupon with their ruthless graving tools. As 
I watch, there comes to me the conviction that 
these lineaments are not wholly strange; yet I 
am baffled to discover any basis for the curious 
fancy of familiarity. 

His companion murmurs something which the 
shriek of a whistle causes me to lose (as if I 
had the remotest right to play the eavesdropper). 

‘Ah, John! Can he not trust me to forgive 
him everything?’ the old man answers. 

‘This is your train, sir.—Any luggage ?’ 

I saunter leisurely off in the rear of the porter 
I have tipped, and the episode—scarce worthy 
of such a designation—is at an end. But that 
f ent of conversation comes back at this hour 


I am trying to account for the enduring nature 
of these recollections as I weave them together. 


as if it were even now ringing in my ears, and | I 


hours ago, and took my hat and overcoat—for it 
is a stormy October night—and went to Mostyn, 
as the Hildreths’ home is called. Mrs Bristowe’s 
visit draws to a close. She has a father stayin 
with friends in a southern cathedral city, an 
she has but fulfilled an old promise by thus 
invading the Fen country. Parent and daughter 
return simultaneously, or as nearly as they can 
contrive it, to their London residence. Further 
delay on my part might have been disastrous. 
By which hint I have perhaps revealed that I 
do not now write as a disappointed man. Yet 
there was hazard and uncertainty. 

Mrs Hildreth had more than a ra, ge of my 
errand, and contrived, with womanly dexterity, 
to leave Margaret and me to a téte-d-téte, a service 
for which I shall ever owe my partner’s wife a 
debt of gratitude. Hildreth was attending old 
Sir Lucas Gannithorne at Gamble Manor for gout. 
I had counted upon this; though, had he been 
at home, my friend and colleague, I make no 
doubt, would have caught a peculiar twinkle 
in his wife’s eyes—or have practised the art of 
divination for himself—and have remembered a 
neglected call. 

am not poing to enter into details. Let it 
suffice that I offered my hand to Mrs Bristowe 
—my heart was hers already—and was refused. 
But she admitted that to some extent she 
reciprocated my feelings of regard and affection ; 
whereupon I plucked up courage to inquire into 
the reasons of her decision. 

During the course of the conversation that 
ensued between us, it was borne in upon me more 
and more that Margaret was the girl who had 
suffered so crushing a discomfiture in the jewel- 
ler’s shop at Renford. I was determined in some 
way to have this question resolved before wishing 
her farewell. But she forestalled my purpose. 

‘Our acquaintance has been agreeable to me 
also, I confess,’ she said. ‘Have you any idea, 
Mr Bruton, that it was not in this room that we 
met—or rather were thrown into accidental prox- 
imity for the first or the second time ?’ 

I started at these last words. Was Margaret 
the veiled lady of the railway platform? ‘I 
must acknowledge that I am prepared to hear 
it,” I answered. Our eyes met, and there was 
the bond henceforth of a mutual understanding 
between us. But how full of — pain was 
Margaret's glance! And then, bit by bit, she 
confided to me the story, which, in her view, con- 
stituted an insurmountable obstacle in the path 
of my happiness. She had a prodigal brother, 
who had only escaped condign punishment for 
his misdemeanours by opportune disappearance. 
The burden of vicarious shame lay heavy on her 
soul, and she most resolutely purposed to bear 
the load alone. 

‘We know nothing of Jack’s whereabouts or 
mode of life now,’ she said; ‘and it is my daily 
dread that some new disgrace may yet come 
u us. I will not expose another to this 

My temerity surely transgressed the boun 
of courte ‘But you married Mr Bristowe ?’ 


Bai 
The delicate oval features were mantled with 
a vivid blush, and I construed the sign as chiefly 
one of anger. It had a very different and, for 
me, a less awkward explanation. 


me 
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‘Poor Dick! I will not say one harsh word 
of him, she murmured. ‘But—I did not—girl 
as I was—care for Dick as a woman ought to 
care for the man she marries, He was my father’s 
choice for me; and he had a ae of my 
brother’s escapades, which we wished buried in 
silence.’ 

‘And you were the sacrifice.’ 

There was no denial. ‘If Jack would come 
home and reform, father would forgive him even 
the affair of the jewels. You saw me try to sell 
the sham ones, wickedly and cleverly put in the 
place of the real gems,’ Margaret murmured. ‘It 
was a cruel trick, for money was wanted then. 
Father was ill, and there were Jack’s other defal- 
eations to make up.—I thought I saw my brother 
once in uniform, as a common soldier ; but pro- 
bably I was mistaken. It was at a railway 
station.’ 

‘ And I was there too?’ 

6 Yes,’ 

It was the opportunity for giving an account 
of private East — and of his request ; and in 
a voice consciously vibrating with excitement, 
I unburdened myself of the recollection. All 
the colour fled from my love’s face. 

‘Dick the guilty one! And we both were 
blinded 

‘But, Mrs Bristowe, can you be certain of this 
soldier's identity ?’ 

‘I think so,’ Margaret answered. ‘ Eastleigh 
was my mother’s maiden name; it was natural 
for Jack to assume that. But, oh, tell me— 
what became of him ?’ 

Suspense approaching agony was in the tones. 
Jack Raine was loved still in spite of his faults. 
I hastened to relieve the tension. 

‘He was much better the next morning, and 
I believe recovered,’ I said. ‘But he was not 
properly in my charge. I had duties elsewhere ; 
and I Save not seen him since. But it is nearly 
a certainty that you saw him on the occasion 
you have mentioned. If I find him for you, 
and there is a reconciliation, and Jack makes 
good his statement of innocence, of which I have 
no doubt—will you then grant me my desire, 
Margaret ?’ 

oe of monosyllables was my girl’s low 
es, 


Postscript, a year after, by Mrs M + Bruton : 
‘ Amongst some old papers that Frank has brought 
from his den in Great Gamble High Street to 
our nest, so prettily named Woodbine Villa, there 
was the above. Frank says that as far as he is 
concerned it is a complete and veracious history, 
ending, as he had suggested it might, with my 
reply to a certain question, Veracious it may 
be, but complete it certainly is not. But he is 
obstinate, and refuses to add a single line of 

uel, There is a Bg half-page, however, 
and I am toiling to e good Frank’s indolent 
neglect, 


Private Eastleigh was indeed my long-lost 


brother, Frank had very little difficulty in 
— him, knowing so well in what. quarter 
to apply. Jack was ignorant of my first marriage 


and of his cousin Dick’s death. It seemed that 
pride and a mistaken notion that my father’s 
resentment was implacable, kept him from com- 
municating with us. He has now made it very 


clear that he was rather sinned against than 
sinning, though he was too noble to accuse Dick 
at the time. It was unnecessary to purchase 
his discharge, as his time of service was nearly 
expired, and he has now settled down in a 
mercantile sobered and repentant 
of his past follies, And this, and more, much 
more, we owe to my self-willed, provoking, noble- 
hearted husband.’ 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF MINES. 
A SUCCESSFUL METHOD. 

Tue desirability of illuminating mines has long 
been felt, and scientists have given much attention 
to the subject; but the difficulties which presented 
themselves have hitherto proved insurmountable, 
and nothing practical has therefore resulted from 
the various suggestions and experiments which 
have been made. To enable the collier to follow 
his daily task, he is provided with a safety-lamp ; 
but to light up the main roadways of a mine with 
a number of these lamps would not only increase 
the working expenses of a pit, by the additional 
labour which would be necessary to keep them 
properly cleaned and trimmed, but such a system 
would also augment the chances of an explosion. 
When the Davy lamp was introduced, the ventila- 
tion current in mines did not exceed a velocity of 
five or six feet per second, and in this the lamp 
was practically safe; but within recent years, great 
improvements have been effected in this respect, 
and the current now moves at four times that rate, 
the result being that, in the presence of coal-dust 
or firedamp, the lamp ceases to afford security to 
the miner, inasmuch as there is always the danger 
that the swiftness of the ventilating current may 
drive a point of flame outside the gauze, when, of 
course, the lamp would practically become a naked 
light, and all the disasters attending an explosion 
would ensue. Besides this, in case a mine were 
illuminated by safety-lamps, there would have to be 
faced the risk of their being accidentally knocked 
down and broken, and so a catastrophe occurring 
in that way ; whilst there would be the further 
drawback, that to light up an extensive mine, some 
thousands of them would be required, as the flame 
of each would only be about a half-candle power. 
It is, therefore, clearly impossible that such a 
system could ever be adopted. 

Some time ago, electricity was proposed as a 
light-giving agent in mines, and within late years 
attempts have been made to introduce it as such, 
but without much success; for, although it was 
found quite possible to illuminate the bottom of a 
pit and the adjacent roadways, yet, when a system 
of conductors and lamps was extended into the 
workings, some serious difficulties were presented. 
Consequently, darkness has hitherto remained a 
characteristic of the mine; and toilers in the 
bowels of the earth have continued to lose their 
lives to the number of something like four hun- 
dred and sixty a year by the roof or sides of 
their working-places falling upon them, their 
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safety-lamps not giving a sufficiently good light 
to enable them to see defects and protect them- 
selves against accident from them. Almost a like 
number of deaths takes place.among miners every 
year from miscellaneous causes (exclusive of explo- 
sions), and no doubt many of these are due to 
deficiency of light. Such a death-roll is indeed 
awful to contemplate ; and the fact that there is 
every probability of its being lessened will be 
hailed with gladness not only by the mining com- 
munity but by the general public. 

As been already pointed out, electricity has 
been looked to, to solve the question; and al- 
though the first attempts did not satisfactorily 
accomplish what was desired, it is by means of 
this agent that it has at last become possible to 
illuminate mines, the inventor of the system being 
Mr Miles Settle, managing director of the Madeley 
Coal and Iron wy ee orth Staffordshire, who 
is also patentee of the ‘ water-cartridge’ for blast- 
ing with perfect safety in the most fiery mines 
(see 3s Journal, March 6, 1886). One of 
the great difficulties which had to be overcome 
in electrically lighting a mine was the fact that, 
after the glass vessel containing an incandescent 
light had been broken, the film still remained at a 
white-heat, and would therefore ignite any inflam- 
mable gas which might happen to be near. This 
obstacle Mr Settle has surmounted ; and his in- 
vention is of very simple construction. A small 
incandescent lamp is fixed in an air-tight glass 
globe, and this is placed in a larger vessel of the 
same pattern. By filling the outer glass with 
water, the air-tight globe and the lamp it contains 
are caused to float to a point where connection 
with the electric current is established. If the 
outer vessel be made air-tight as well as the inner, 
precisely the same result 1s obtained by blowing 
into it through a tube to which a cock is attached. 
Should any portion of the lamp get broken, the 
connection is at once severed, and the light 
instantly goes out. This system of illumination 
has now for several months been in successful 
operation in one of the mines under Mr Settle’s 
charge. In this pit the electrical power is derived 
from a Gramme dynamo-machine, which is fixed 
in a passage in the main airway of the down- 
cast shaft at a distance of three hundred yards 
from the surface. From this the wires conveying 
the current run to the working-face of the coal— 
a distance of about four hundred yards; and, to 

revent accident, they are incased in wood. At 
Semmpen of thirty yards, a lamp is placed, and the 
light it afford ual to sixteen sperm candles— 
is sufficiently brilliant to dispel the darkness and 
to enable the miner to see the nature of his 
surroundings. 

Of course, the great question which has to be 
considered in connection with a lamp of this kind 
is, is it perfectly safe under all conditions? After 
the crucial tests to which Mr Settle’s invention 
has been submitted, there can be but one reply— 
Yes. A current of explosive gas has been directed 
upon it for a period of twenty-four hours without 
producing any effect, and a lamp has been broken 
in a chamber charged with an inflammable atmo- 
sphere without the latter being ignited. 

It would therefore appear that, so far as human 
agency can avert disaster, brighter days are in 
store for the mining population, for, with elec- 
tricity to light the pit and to blast the coal, the 


terrible annual death-roll must be greatly lessened. 
Those who live in colliery districts will feel that 
by Mr Settle’s invention a great step has been 
gained, and they will hail with delight a contriv- 
ance which promises to decrease the risks of those 
who toil in the bowels of the earth, and who 
literally carry their lives in their hands, and 
which will tend to do away with those harrowing 
spectacles which ever attend an explosion—head- 
less trunks, horribly charred corpses, broken- 
hearted widows, and weeping orphans. 


A SPIRIT-GUARDIAN. 


I rank that through the dismal night 
A Spirit robed in purest white 
Is walking, veiled from mortal sight : 


A figure which I cannot see, 
And yet its hand all tenderly 
Is in my own, and leadeth me. 


TI cannot see it, yet I know 
The Spirit by my side; and lo, 
Its light is with me as I go! 


An inward light of love and peace 
That follows me, and will not cease, 
But strengthens with a fond increase : 


A light that sometimes, when my fears 
Are blinding me with mist and tears, 
Like an unclouded east appears, 


And though I stray in lands unknown, 
That Spirit-hand within my own 
Will never let me feel alone. 


For, when the way is dark and long, 
And spectre-forms around me throng, 
To still my laugh and hush my song— 


When through a weary desert land 
I falter, and can scarcely stand, 
I feel the comfort of that hand. 


What though there spreads a mist to hide 
The figure walking at my side, 
The gulf is neither deep nor wide ; 


But when at last my journey done, 
Shall bring the setting of the sun, 
And end of labours now begun, 


I think the close of life will be 
A sundered veil, when I may see 
The Spirit-Guardian leading me. 
Arrnur L. Saumon. 
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